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THE 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
TEACHERS 

All teachers both men and women should 
try the U. S. Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire country. The 
positions to be filled pay form $609 to 
$1,500; have short hours and annual vaca- 
tions, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. C226, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


The MeCullough Teachers’ Ageney 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


FOR 





J. F. McCuLLovucH Gro, T. Parmer 


Gives discriminating service to employers needing 
teachers and to teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 
INSTRUCTORS AND SCHOOL PEOPLE 


Special talks, speeches, or any form of public 
address, revised, outlined, or written to order. Any 
subject—no stock writings. List of oration sub- 
jects free. We suggest entertainment material, ar- 
range programs, and perform many other special 
personal services. Write for information or quo- 
tation on your requirements. Ask for short list of 
new monologues. 

Desk A, 





Scio, OHIO 


ILLINOIS TEACHER | Advertisements 





ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


Men and women with college degrees, and special teachers can be greatly 
helped through this bureau. We need several experienced normal grad- 
uates for fine positions in Illinois and elsewhere. 

Write for terms. If possible call and see us. 


GERARD T. SMITH and J. PORTER ADAMS, Managers, 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 














TEACHER! The West Needs YOU. 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the ground and in 
closest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 


Northwestern Teachers Agency and Supply Co., Great Falls, Montana 





CLARK FORASINGLE FEE-YOUJOIN- ALL OFFICES 
oe EI 7 icuatie Keun Ganan “atumaoe 


JACKSONVILLE,FLA. CHATTANOOGA,TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
28TH YR U.S. Trust BLow. TemPLe Court CnamperOr Commence BLOG. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Bo How to Apply. 26th Year 
E.R. NICIIOLS, 221 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


klet 


Mor. 





Do You Want to 
Travel at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. 
Can assign most any territory desired. 


For full particulars address, 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. X 


The RIGHT 
Start toa 
Good Position 


is all in getting the r7gh/ train- 
ing. Write and learn how 
easily you can trainfor a good 
position at the 


Gem City 


Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 
America’sGreatest Commercial School 


Established 1870 


We can fit you for an excellent position in 
business, for civil service examinations, for 
a good paying secretaryship or for commer- 
cial teaching. Our graduates are always 

in demand, Send for 
A\ beautifully illustrated 
Year Book telling all 
about our different 
courses. Write now 
for good positions 

are waiting. 
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Musselman Building 





THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS | 


OUR BOOKLET 
‘*Teaching as a Business,”’ 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 
ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 
of Education and Normal Schools. 


Westen Office: SP KANE, WASHINGTON FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 








“A BETTER POSITION” 


HOW TO SECURE IT 
Our New Illustrated Booklet telling of SOUTHERN 
OPPORTUNITIES 


One of the Larger Modern and More Aggressive Agencies, 
Covering Closely the Southern Field. 


SAME MANAGEMENT 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


LUM. SOV. op 


COLUMBIA, S.C. 
15 YEARS 














MAKE the BEST POSITIONS SEEK YOU 
Register with this agency—the largest and best equipped 
in the U.S.—and thus put yourself in line to be recom- 
mended for the best positions that are open. 

28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Boston NewYork Birmingham Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 


FISK 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Chicago 





AN NOUNCEMENT-=-2"" specialization in choice positions for superior instructors is 


bringing a surplus of calls for strong candidates, with or without 
experience, capable of filling appointments in all types of positions encountered in the field of education. 
If qualified ask for list of vacancies to be filled before SEPTEMBER 1, 1917. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY, Inc. A. P. Goddard, Pres. Y.M.C. A, Bldg. 





WANTED 1000 TEACHERS TO ENROLL WITH US—Special Proposition 


._. Mentor, Ky. OHIO VALL ; 
Branch Offices: elemen W. Va. pn ee 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Ei ight page Booklet “Road to Good Positions,” Free. 

Our Special Field ow to Apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of all the 
Idaho States,” free to members. Fifty Cents in stamps to non-members. 
ee WM. RUFFER, Pd. M., A. M., Manager 


Nebraska x <a 


One pgeney that does the Pope er ae 
Nevada f Many. 


North Dakota!“ Th91 ROCKY M7 TEAC! CHERS 


The largest and most widely 
Ghtees =U fe AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG. Deny 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


At PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. JUNE 25—AUG. 3 


Cool Class R oms Overlooking Lake Michigan. 


Three Depts. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Play- 
round. Practical and Advanced urses—Supervisor's 
‘ourse—Credits toward Diploma. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—aAccredited. 


Address Registrar, Dept. E, 616-22 So. Michigan 
soulevard. Chicago. (Note: 22nd year opens Sept_.18). 


TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY: 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST ist 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kiadergarten and Elementary Methods. Special 
courses available in Graphic Arts, Music, etc. Credits applied 
toward dipl golf Many advantages in Chicago eo bath- 
A beaches, frounds, concerts, etc jis year’s 
a session will be held in the Francis W. Parker School, 
located near Lincoln Park zi, the Lake +> For detailed 


info 











HISTORY OF THE. 
UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS 

By McLaughlin G& Van Gyne 


An interesting study of the growth and development of 


Two Standard | RE Text Books 
UVALUQUUQUUUNNNQOUUHUUQUASEUVNEEIUOUITVOOUUUYUAUUUETRRUUUOUULTTTSOUANOASTOOUUULECE CHAU 


PROGRESSIVE 
LESSONS IN 
ENGLISH 

Revised Edition of Firman 





our country and its institutions. Emphasis is placed 
upon the influence of Europe upon America and the 
practical working of the Government under the Consti- 
a 

ol. I, Seventh Grade, 60c | 
vor If, Eighth Grade, 


In one 


70c { vol., $1.00 


Appletons’ Educational Publications cover the whole field of Elementary 
School, High School, College and Teachers’ Training Texts. 


Three New Books for Teachers 


Duggan’s “THE STUDENTS’ TEXTBOOK IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION.” 
Klapper’s “THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC.” 
Betts’““THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION.” Revised edition. 


Send for detailed information concerning these books. 


@) THEseE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D APPLETON & COMPANY 35 WEST 52°" STREET NEW YORK 


A Language series that keeps ORALand WRITTEN 
Each year's work 


centers about arrangement of thought and clarity ol 


composition in the foreground. 


expression. 


Book I. for Grades 4,5 and6 ... . 45c 
Book II, for Grades 7 and 8 selec > Ge 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Two New Books: 
FOOD STUDY, Wellman 


High-<chool Text, modern laboratory 
a published in 1917, $1.00, By Prof. Mabel 
ir Wellman of Indiana University. 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


Mrs. Lircotn’s new book. For the grades 
and smaller high schools, 60c. 


New Books for Teachers: 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn, 61.00. 
Workmanship in Words, Keliey, $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN &GO. 4 Beacon St- 


Beston 








Just Published. 
A Revised Edition of 
Smith’s 
Student’s History of Illinois 


In order to broaden its field of useful- 
ness, Prof. George W. Smith, of the State 
Normal School, at Carbondale, when re- 
vising his History of Illinois, has made 
changes in it that now make it the most 
satisfactory text on Illinois history for 
seventh and eighth grades. At the same 
time, he has made it the best book on the 
subject for the student who wishes to pre- 
pare for the State teacher's examination. 
if you want the best, get Smith's 

Student's Histor oft itinole, 
Revised Edition. 
New Reduced Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
HALL & McCREARY 
ublishers 








Py ya P and Booksellers 
430 & 432 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Everyday Arithmetic 





“The Arithmetic of Evergdag Life” 


Leads in amount of attention to essen- 
tials, in effective introduction of new 
work, in amount and character of drill 
work, in reviews, in real problems, in 
natural grouping of problems, and in 
omitting useless material. 


This Series Meets 
Present Day Standards 


1. These days of efficiency tests 
demand a complete mastery of funda- 
mental facts and processes in arith- 
metic. Finger-counting and guessing 
cannot take the place of the mastery 
of the fundamentai facts of addition. 


2. New processes must be intro- 


duced gradually, concretely and for 
some purpose. 

3. Live, active drill, all that can be 
needed, and systematic reviews must 
follow. 

4. The work must be clinched by 
real problems from real life; no guess 
work. 

5. ‘The problems should be grouped 
as they naturally occur. 

6. All useless .material must be 
cleared out of the way. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


2451-59 Prairie Avenue Chicago 

















ORDER SCHOOL SUPPLIES EARLY. 


AN EMPHATIC PREFACE TO THE TEXT-BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


Almost all business is enduring a severe 
strain because of excessive and world wide 
requirements for materials rapidly de- 
stroyed under the conditions of war. School 
supplies are no exception. Not only are 
prices increasing from twenty to more than 
one hundred per cent, but also more time is 
required to fill orders. 

All manufacturing not vital to great na- 
tional needs must wait its opportunity. 
Special goods that have been supplied on 
thirty days’ notice now require six months. 
This is a situation to which all business 
must adapt itself. 

School boards and superintendents will 
do well to make their estimates of next 
year’s needs at once and place orders now. 
Good business methods recognize at once 
the change that it is necessary to make, are 
quickly adapted to the new conditions and 
go ahead with new steam. The people must 
see the necessity of these new ways and co- 
éperate. To be blind or unthinking is to 


make the situation worse for yourself and 
others. 


WHY TEXTBOOKS DIFFER. 


There is an old French story, very prim- 
itive in its setting, which expresses the joy 
all living things find in growth. Not only 
man but the little beings, used to person- 
ify each thing with life, share it. In this 
story the elves of the woods were singing 
and dancing in a moonlit opening in the 
forest when a woodcutter, returning to his 
cottage and sick daughter after a hard day 
of work, happened upon them. Their song 
had but one line which they repeated over 
and over as they danced. Seeing the kindly 
faced woodcutter they surrounded him ask- 
ing him to add a new line to their song. 

‘*The day is for working, 
**The day is for working.’’ 


They sang, then cried, ‘‘ Add, Add.’’ The 

tired man added 
‘*But night is for resting.’’ 

The elves caught up the new line and 
sang the added verse as they danced about 
him. 

The story tells of the reward (the re- 
storing of health to his daughter) given to 
the woodcutter for this service. It tells 
also of an envious woman, owner of the 
poor man’s cottage, who then sought the 
elves, had a similar experience, and added 
the line 
**The long year through.’’ 


But when told to select her reward she 
forgot her.sick child and asked for riches. 
When her child’s life faded gradually away 
she became angry at the woodcutter’s hap- 
piness and oppressed him until he was com- 
pelled to labor on Sunday as well as upon 
week days. 

Finally one Sunday evening, very tired, 
he met the elves again. They sang their 
three line song 

‘*The day is for working, 
**But night is for resting, 
**The long year through.’’ 
But they still asked that more lines be 
added so the woodcutter sang 
**Save Sunday alone, 
‘* Which God claims for his own.’’ 


So delighted were the elves that they 
loaded the poor man with sacks apparently 
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filled with leaves but when he opened them 
at home they became sacks of gold. 
The teacher is particularly a seeker for 


and a nurturer of growth. Out of every 
great common experience of mankind she de- 
mands an added line of text for her work. 
The fina! line will not be added until the end 
of progress for the human race is at hand. 


A SONG OF THE TEACHER GROWS. 


A number of years ago I visited the 
schools of a large city. The teachers of the 
primary grades were almost dancing with de- 
light and the principals and upper grade 
teachers were full of hope. For sometime 
they had taught reading with but one line 
to their song and now a new set of readers 
were adopted adding a new line of method 
for which they felt a great need. 

As I visited from school to school for sev- 
eral days I found the new line being sung 
almost to the exclusion of every other in- 
terest. The blackboards were filled with its 
notes representing every cadence, every 
theme in all possible mechanical combina- 
tions. Jt was thoroughly mastered by all the 
children and they learned to call at once any 
written word whether they knew the meaning 
of it or not. My name was written upon 
many blackboards in first grade rooms and 
the children spoke it without hesitation. 

And yet I was not overly enthusiastic my- 
self and many teachers noticed it and took 
me to task. ‘‘Is there something the matter 
with these books?’’ they asked. ‘‘ What is 
wrong?’’ and I told them nothing was 
wrong, but certainly more lines were yet 
needed to their song; the special device 
which so happily supplied what particularly 
they had lacked in their previous work was 
not intended by the authors to be the entire 
method; language must not be mangled to 
make it always fit into this one line of ad- 
vance; and other things I told them to en- 
courage them to use the new way well and to 
seek for yet newer things. Today the schools 
of that city have other readers, it is true, and 
the teachers have attained almost a sonnet of 
lines in their methods of teaching reading 
but the old readers that were new in those 
years (now distant in the past) are not for- 
gotten. Their line is yet a part of the 
whole. 

I can tell, with less of simile and imagery, 
of the growing changes in arithmetic text- 
books showing how the serious experiences 
of actual life come on to shape teaching and 
fit its work to the fuller needs of growing 
community activities, but I will postpone this 
to another number. 

This summer there will be a great oppor- 
tunity for teachers to put all sorts of new 
songs into ‘their lives, the song of the rails, 
the song of the plains, and the mighty tones 
of the mountains, but above all the song of 
their own greater professional selves in thé 
trip to Portland, Oregon, and the N, E. A. 
The rest of this space is given to talks by 
those who know the west and the ways by 
which to go there. 


PORTLAND READY NOW. 
Mark Woodruff. 


Secretary D. W. Springer has been in 
Portland to inspect arrangements for the 
convention of the National Educational Con- 
vention to be held here July 7 to 14. Stuck 
in a sand storm ‘‘somewhere in the Da- 
kotas’’, the Secretary arrived in Portland 
30 hours late, but able to give a perfect imi- 
tation of a man who knew what he came for 
and how to secure it. 

Mr. Springer landed with a long list of 
items for attention by the Portland General 








Make it your objective this 
Summer. Minimum round 
trip fare, Vancouver or Seal- 
tle to Skagway and return 


$66.00 


(Meals and Berth Included) 


A delightful voyage of less than ten 
days through the fascinating, isle-dotted 
“Inside Passage’ along the she/tered 
fjords of British Columbia. 


A Thousand Miles 
Each Way 


For quiet rest, scenic grandeur and 
educational interest, there is nothing in 
the world to equal it. 


Go there via the splendid Canadian 
Pacific “‘Princess’’ steamships, espec- 
ially built for the Alaska service; they 
are oullitted in a manner to make them 
veritable floating palaces. 


Enroute to or from the Pacific Coast, 
by all means travel via that gorgeously 
panoramic route through the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies. See and enjoy the 
celebrated Mountain Resorts at Banff, 


Lake Louise, Field and Glacier. 


No Expensive Side Trips 
Necessary 


Beautiful descriptive literature, fares, train 
service and detailed information gladly fur- 
nished on application to 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Desk “‘E”’ 
224 So. Clark St. (OPS Siice 
Chicago, III. 
Hive. 3. Wise 
Gen. Agt. Passenger Dept. 
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Committee. As he began reading them off, 
he was greeted with the statement: 

‘*That has been arranged.’’ 

After half an hour of this Mr. Springer 
closed his book, sent his overcoat to his room 
and demanded to be shown. 

He was. 

‘You Portlanders are three months ahead 
of any city where the N. E. A. has ever 
met’’, said Secretary Springer after the in- 
vestigation. 

We thanked him. 

What he referred to was that Portland 
could hold the convention tomorrow, if nec- 
essary, and could house its branches in per- 
fect comfort. Portland will have 19 large 
auditoriums ready for the conventions, and 
any one of ‘them is within five minutes’ walk 
of the new Municipal Auditorium, where the 
central meeting will be held. Five of these 
auditoriums are in an area of three city 
blocks. Eighteen auditoriums is the largest 
number ever offered by any other city. 

The hotels are being lined up and are filing 
their room lists and prices, the apartment 
houses, rooming houses and thousands of pri- 
vate homes in the city are being listed. 

There will be plenty of accommodations 
for 30,000 teachers. 

Five hundred guides are being trained to 
answer any question that a visitor may pro- 
pound and they will be in evidence from the 
moment that the teacher arrives at the depot 
until they depart nine days later. They are 
high school boys to whom service will be 2 
pleasure and a tip an insult. They will carry 
grips and bird cages, or tell the truth about 
Portland and the Northwest. They do not 
stutter. 

Portland is ready in every way. 

What Portland is doing now is adding the 
trimmings to the event. 

The conventions will work only two hours 
in the forenoon and two hours in the after- 
noon of each day. That leaves several hours 
for pleasures, and the Portland committee is 
figuring to have something on tap for each 
day to fill them up. It is probable that on 
three days of the convention a Wild West 
show will be staged, with hundreds of In- 
dians and cowboys demonstrating the sports 
of the early days in the West. If the com- 
mittee is successful in securing the Indians, 
bucking wild horses and other ingredients it 
will be necessary to charge a small admit- 
tance to cover some of the expense, but it 
will furnish a contrast with modern civili- 
zation that will be of splendid interest. It 
will tell the story of 50 years of development 
and progress. 

All railroad tickets should be purchased 
to Astoria, Oregon, by teachers living in the 
territory east of Denver, Colorado, as that 
action provides a free trip to the Pacific 
Ocean. The Pacific Ocean is not different 
from the Atlantic or any other ocean, but it 
is a good thing to tell the children about 
next Winter. It is Portland’s excuse for 
building 30 ships of commerce just at the 
time the N. E. A. will be here. 


PORTLAND. 


‘‘THE CITY OF ROSES’’ AND SUMMER CAPITAL 
OF THE ‘‘LAND OF OUT-OF-DOORS. ’’ 


Portland, Oregon, is the summer capital of 
the ‘‘Land of the Out-of-Doors.’’ Superbly 
set in the midst of green valleys, bathed by 
broad rivers and surrounded by timber-clad 
snow-peaked mountains, it is a rare jewel in 
nature’s crown of scenic beauty. 

It is ealled ‘‘ The City of Roses’’ because 
under the combined excellences of soil and 
climate the most perfect blooms of this queen 
of flowers are produced literally in millions. 
Its noted annual fiesta, the ‘‘ Rose Carnival,’’ 
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takes place this year June 13th, 14th ana 
15th. Then it is that dull care is entombed 
and the entire city, with thousands of visitors 
from everywhere, mingle in happy revelry 
and a riot of flowers. The genius and spirit 
of this great gala day will be present in the 
air during the N. E. A. convention week. 


PICTURESQUE PUGET SOUND. 


Visitors to Portland would be doing them- 
selves a cruel injustice not to include a trip 
to Puget Sound—provided, of course, their 
original ticket is not routed that way in 
either direction—and spend from two to 
three days to as many weeks among the in- 
numerable attractions of that interesting 
country, with Seattle as the base. 

Seattle is the metropolis of Puget Sound. 
It is the wonder city of the Northwest and 
the western terminus of the Union Pacific 
System. It is the recognized gateway to 
Alaska and a trade center of vast importance 
in its relation to all trans-Pacifie ports. 


DELIGHTFUL TRIPS ON THE SOUND. 


Puget Sound has frequently been com- 
pared by world travelers to the beautiful In- 
land Sea of Japan. It affords delightful 
trips without number through its winding 
salt water passages among forest clad island 
groups and through numberless marine ave- 
nues of indescribable charm. 


VICTORIA AND VANCOUVER. 


A trip to Victoria, the seat of government 
of British Columbia, should by all means be 
included in any Northwest itinerary. Ele- 
gant steamers make the trip daily in about 
six hours, and at least a day should be spent 
in that quaint little city with its touch of old 
English environment, its House of Parlia- 
ment and one of the most elegant caravansa- 
ries in the west, the Empress, and then the 
trip should be continued to Vancouver. 


REGULAR ALASKA EXCURSIONS. 


From Vancouver, B. C., to Skagway, 
Alaska, is a thousand miles through the en- 
trancing Inland Channel, winding between 
islands and the mainland as through a fairy- 
land. The journey is made in the palatial, 
yacht-like ‘‘ Princess’’ steamers of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. 

Ten days completes the double journey 
into this land of romance, and back, and 
leaves the traveller at Vancouver to start the 
journey to the East through the magnificent 
passes of the Canadian Pacific Rockies. 

To visit the Pacific Coast without making 
the journey through the inside channel to 
Alaska is like visiting India without seeing 
the Taj Mahal, or Egypt without seeing the 
Pyramids. Not a mile of the journey but 
has its point of interest. Here, indeed, is 
history, yet only history in the making. The 
rush to the Klondike seems as a thing of the 
far past, yet here all along the route are 
men who took part in that frenzied stampede 
for wealth. 

Nowhere is the scene the same, barely even 
similar, though everywhere it is composed of 
mountains rising abruptly from the sea. Is- 
lands innumerable guard the waters of the 
inside channel from the storms of the Pacific. 

This trip can be made at a very reasonable 
cost, indeed, $66.00 being the minimum 
round trip fare from Vancouver, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has made elaborate 
preparations to take care of the heavy travel 
to the north that will be incident upon the 
Portland Convention. The Canadian Pacific 
‘*Princess’’ Liners are veritable floating pal- 
aces. The route is along the protected inside 
passage. But there are no submarines in 
these waters. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


year in Illinois State Course. 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 


postpaid. Covers work of fifth year in Illinois State Course. 


NORTH AMERICA 


of sixth year in Illinois State Course. 


15c 
15c 


General Circulation of the Atmosphere .... 
"The above four pamph 


Rainfall of the Earth. 


for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


A First Year Text Book in Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and 
Lura M. Eyestoue. 


A Reference Note Book for Fifth Year Geography. By 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. Price 30 cents, 


A Reference Note Book for the Study of North America. By Douglas 
C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Covers work 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 


We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. 
inches, on wood drawing paper. Special map-sets for Commercial and Physical Geography. Send 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. Covers work of fourth 


Vegetation Zones of the Earth .. .... ........ 1S¢ 
Trip Around the World on the 40th Parallel ....10c 
lets, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Desk size, 8 x 10% 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 











Barber's First Course in 
General Science 


was introduced into the Minneapolis 
Schools. The following statement in- 
dicates some of the reasons why it was 
chosen in preference to other. texts. 


“The committee on General Science was 
asked to outline a course of Science for first 
year high school. Alter making the outline, 
we considered the text book situation. We 
felt that, in Science, a book for first year 
high school use should be simple in lan- 
guage, should begin without presupposing 
too much knowledge on the part of the 
student, should have an abundance of good 
pictures and plenty of material to choose from. 


“Barber's First Course in General Science 
seems to us to best meet these requirements 
and in addition it suggests materials for home 
exp riments requiring no unusual apparatus; 
and it requires no scientilic measurements 
during the course. We recommended its 
adoption.” 

Signed by the Committee 


L. G. Cook, Chairman, East High Sch>ol 
Jessie Coplin, West High School 

James V, Fisher, South High School 
Harry E. Orsbern, Central High School 
P. H. Davis, North High School 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Boston Chicago 








HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE IN 
THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


County Superintendents and Institute Instructors, are you 
planning work in agriculture for your summer institute? We 
can help you. Ask for our new catalog on Charts, Slides, 
and Lecture Books on agriculture and related subjects. 

Ed, 





! Dept., Inter ! Harvester Company of 
N. J. Harvester Bidg., Chicago. ’ 








THERE IS JOY in the 
PENMANSHIP CLASS 


When the Palmer Method of Writing 
is taught by a /eacher who has guai- 
ified under our personal direction, 
through our CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE, Teachers taught quickly 
how to lead their pupils progressively 
step by step from slow finger move- 
ment handwriting, and cramped, un- 
healthful posture, to a style of pen- 
manship embodying /egibility, rapid- 
ity, ease, and endurance, with the ac- 
companying hygienic position. There 
have been no failures when the Palmer 
Method Plan has been followed with 
fidelity. 

Complete course only ten dollars; three 
months, five dollars. 


Training free to teachers whose pupils have 
been provided with our penmanship manuals 


Write today for complete information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Maas. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


dune 18 
duly 27 


REGULAR COURSES: Regular Faculty of 75 and specia! Faculty of 25 will give attractive courses in 


all departments. 
Graduate Students. 


Advanced courses for Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals, Teachers, and 


SPECIAL GOURSES: A half dozen men of national prominence in the field of Education will offer 


their biggest courses in the biggest way: Dr. O 
Dr. M. V. O'Shea, Dr. James E. Russell, Dr. S.C 
ing the term. 

DIP .OMAS AND DEGREES: 


Two-year course, 


. T. Corson, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. A. E. Winship, 
. Schmucker. Twenty more specialists of note dur- 


Pd, B.; three year course, Pd. M.; four-year course, 


. B.; Graduate course, A. M.—all leading to life certificates recognized throughout the West. 
CREDIT: Full credit is given for courses satisfactorily completed. 
“The Greeley Pian,’ gives a teacher a chance to do a part of his work in absentia. Ask for our Exten- 


sion Bulletin 


EQUIPMENT: A great library of 45,009 volumes, good laboratories, excellent museum, 4 demonstration 


ural schools, individual and grou 


extension courses, garden theater. 


r 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL, PRACTICE SCHCOL. MODEL SCHOOL in ful! operation with hundreds 


of children in all grades from Kindergarten to 


High School. 


SUMMARY: Expenses low, fall credit unrivalled, mile-high omens of surpassing beauty, Greeley the 


Gateway to the New Rocky Mountain National Park. Do You 


now THE GREELEY PLAN? Ask 
J. G. CRABBE, President. 
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THOUSANDS OF PHOTOS 


on each reel (note illustration) 


HUNDREDS OF FILMS 


in the 


PATHESCOPE 


Motion Picture Library 


on Travel; Habits and Customs of Foreign Countries; Industries; Animals; Birds; In 


° sects; Fish; Illustrated Books and Stories of the Best Authors. 


Send for Catalogue of Films and ask us about our plan for putting a 


a 
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Pathéscope in your school on the SetF-PaymEent Pian! 


PATHESCOPE CENTRAL 


17 North Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 




















The Latest Books in Language and Grammar 


Oral and Written English 








Book One and Book Two 


POTTER, JESCHKE and GILLET 


The Most Attractive, the Most Teachable, the Richest, 
and the Most Modern textbooks in Elementary English. 


They reflect the best practices of the best teachers in the 
best schools. 

What was once drudgery is converted into intensely 
pleasing work. 

The books are wisely motivated throughout and the pupil 
is led into a consciousness of his needs and filled with 
a desire to do. 


There is continual, immediate and effective application 
in oral and written composition of each step in gram- 
mar as it is presented. 

There is a distinct separation of the essentials of gram- 
mar from the non-essentials. 


The books are brimful of helpful suggestions and devices. 


In every topic presented there is recognition of the needs, 
requirements, and convictions of the up-to-date 
teacher of English. 


There are scores of significant innovations and inspira- 
tions that render the series unique. 


THESE ARE THE BOOKS 


For which you long have searched. 


Ginn and Company 


See them and satisfy yourself of their superiority. 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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PROGRESS IN LEGISLATION. 


The General Assembly is acting very slowly upon 
educational bills. Some bills have been considered in 
committees since our last preceding report in this paper, 
but very little action has been taken on the floor of either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate. 

There are several reasons for this delay. First, the 
Legislature has hundreds of other bills to consider, many 
of which are being supported and urged on their way by 
powerful interests; second, on account of some recent 
decisions by the Supreme Court, the members of the 
Legislature doubt the constitutionality of several im- 
portant educational bills; third, several of the school 
bills eall for more revenue and a consequent increased 
tax rate, and there is a strong tendency this year to lower 
the tax rate if possible, or at least not to raise it on ac- 
count of education; fourth, the multiplicity and variety 
of bills aimed at the same purpose, and the numerous or- 
ganizations supporting the various bills. There are at 
least four different teachers’ organizations represented 
at Springfield, and many other lobbyists for and against 
educational measures. 

But the members of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation should not become discouraged. Our organi- 
zation has a larger membership than any of the other 
school organizations represented and is highly respected 
by the members of the Legislature. If we keep up an 
active campaign for two months longer, some of our im- 
portant measures will become laws. 

We are giving below the number and position on the 
calendar of several bills on this date. This may seem to 
some of you to be a needless repetition of matter pub- 
lished in preceding issues of The Teacher; but, since 
this issue goes to many new members of two or three di- 
visions, we believe it best to publish it as it appears. By 
the time you get this copy of The Teacher, several of 
these bills may be changed in their position on the ecal- 
endar. 

House Bill 78, by Mr. Seanlan, provides that candi- 
dates for scholarships in the State University, nomi- 
nated by members of the General Assembly, having grad- 


uated from an accredited school, shall be admitted to the 
university on the same conditions as to educational quali- 
fications as are the graduates of such accredited schools 
not so appointed to scholarships. 

Has passed the House, has had first reading in the 
Senate, and is now in the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion. 


H. B. 80, by Mr. Thomason, substitutes three years’ 
experience in teaching for four four years’ experience as 
a qualification for the office of county superintendent of 
schools. 

This bill is still in the House Committee on Education, 

H. B. 101, by Mr. Flagg, provides for the validation 
of the high schools established under the Act of 1911. 

This bill has had strong support and much opposi- 
tion. It was recommended out of the House Committee 
on Education on February 14, and was promoted te sec- 
ond reading on February 20. Two attempts have been 
made to consider it on second reading, but the opposition 
has succeeded in causing delay. However, it will likely 
be considered on second reading this week, and its fate 
in the House will probably be known before this paper 
reaches its subscribers. If it passes the House, a cam- 
paign should at once be started to promote it thru the 
Senate. It will have some strong opposition there. 

H. B. 118, by Mr. Young, provides for a system of 
vocational eduation. This is commonly called the Hatch 
Bill, and is the one most seriously considered by the 
Legislature after H. B. 803. It is still in the Committee 
on Education. 

H. B. 151, by Mr. Hamlin. This is the military train- 
ing bill mentioned last month. It was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and was there tabled. It 
is not likely to win any further consideration. 

H. B. 213, by Mr. Dieterich, provides for longer and 
more secure tenure of superintendents and teachers. It 
is now on first reading in the House. 

H. B. 252, by Mr. Mueller, is the bill that provides 
for a reorganization of the Chicago school system, and 
includes a provision for tenure of teachers. It was sub- 
stituted by the House Committee for Senate Bill 56, by 
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Mr. Baldwin, and called an amendment to that Senate 
bill, which had passed the Senate. The Senate concurred 
in this amendment; the bill went to the Governor, re- 
ceived his signature, and is now a law, since it carried 
the emergency clause. 

H. B. 338, by Mr. Weber, provides that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction appoint a State supervi- 
sor of physical education. This bill was reported out of 
the House Committee on Education with a recommenda- 
tion that it do pass, but it was tabled on second read- 
ing. It really deserves to pass and should be taken from 
the table and sent on its way to passage. 

H. B. 342, by Mr. Drake, provides that the meetings 
of the township trustees be held on the first Monday in 
April and July, instead of the first Monday in April and 
October as now provided by law. This bill has passed 
the House and is ready to report to the Senate. 

H. B. 345, by Mr. Brewer, provides for free county 
libraries. It has been recommended out of the House 
Committee on Education, and is on first reading in the 
House. 

H. B. 392, by Mr. Holaday, provides for the compul- 
sory education of blind and deaf children. This bill is 
on third reading in the House. 

H. B. 453, by Mr. Seanlan, is called the county su- 
perintendents’ salary bill, since it makes a reclassifica- 
tion of the counties of the State and makes a slight 
inerease in nearly all the county superintendents’ sal- 
aries. It has been reported out of the House Committee 
on Revenue with a favorable recommendation, and is on 
first reading in the House. 

H. B. 580, by Mr. Van Duser, provides for optional 
free text books. This is a good bill as amended and has 
some strong support. Its provisions are practically the 
same as those of H. B. 784, and it is a step farther along, 
since it is now on first reading in the House, with a favor- 
able recommendation by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

H. B. 614, by Mr. Watson, provides for the restora- 
tion of the two mill tax. This bill is still in the Commit- 
tee on Education, and will probably never get out, since 
we have been advised to work for a straight appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 per year in lieu of the two mill tax. 

H. B. 655, by the House Committee on Education, 
provides that school boards may use the three percent 
levy for educational and building purposes practically 
as they see fit to divide it between those two purposes; 
and provides further that they may levy as high as four 
percent, when authorized to do so by an election called 
for the purpose of voting on the proposition of making 
such an increased levy. This bill is on second reading 
in the House. It is one of our most important bills and 
should be strongly supported until it is signed by the 
Governor. 

H. B. 656, by the House Committee on Education, 
provides for the amendment of Section 117 of the school 
law so as to permit warrants to be issued against either 
the building fund or the educational fund; and it fur- 
ther provides that Section 211 of the school law be 
emended so as to clearly define the duties of the Auditor 
in paying over the State’s share of the pension funds and 
in paying the salaries of the county superintendents. 

This bill is on second reading in the House. When 
it is called up on second reading, an attempt will be made 
to amend it so as to apply to Section 117 only, because it 
has been found necessary to introduce a series of four 
new bills to clearly define the duties of the Auditor and 
make sure the payment of the money into the pension 
funds and the payment of the salaries of the county 
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superintendents. Since these bills have not yet been in- 
troduced, I cannot give their numbers. 

H. B. 708, by Mr. Wilson, provides for a county tru- 
ant officer, who shail be a deputy sheriff. This bill is still 
in the Committee on Education and needs some help. 
There is a difference of opinion in the Committee as to 
whether this county truant officer should be a deputy 
sheriff or an assistant county superintendent of schools. 
This difference is causing delay. School authorities be- 
lieve that it would add to the efficiency of the truant offi- 
cer if he were truly a police officer. 

H. B. 709, by the House Committee on Education, 
provides for the establishment of community high schools 
by local initiative and referendum. It provides also that 
all of each county not included in some high school dis- 
trict maintaining a four year recognized high school shall 
be organized into a non-high school district for the pur- 
pose of electing a board of education which is assigned 
the duty of levying a tax and paying the tuition of the 
eighth grade graduates residing in such non-high school 
district. It provides also for the means of changing the 
boundaries of districts. This bill is on second reading in 
the House. It needs your active support, since it is the 
only bill of the kind that has any chance of passing. 

H. B. 750, by Mr. Wilson, provides for teachers’ 
tenure, and is the bill prepared by the legislative com- 
mittee of the Teachers’ Association. It is still in the 
Committee on Education, and is being held in reserve 
until we learn the fate of H. B. 213. Just now it is prob- 
ably best to push H. B. 213. 

H. B. 766, by Mr. Thomason, defers the enforcement 
of the penalty of the sanitation law until March 1, 1919. 
This bill, if enacted, will seem to place a premium on 
tardiness in compiy.a, with the law, and should not 
pass. However, it is preferchle to Senate Bill 468, which 
repeals the penalty clause. H. B. 766 is still in Com- 
mittee. 

H. B. 784, by Mr. Miller, provides for district refer- 
endum upon the question of furnishing free text books 
to the children of the district. It is still in the Commit- 
tee on Education. Either this or H. B. 580 should be 
enacted. 

H. B. 803, by Mr. Miller, is the vocational education 
bill agreed upon by several interests in I]linois, includ- 
ing the teachers. It is now in the han:ls of a sub-com- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ed:ication. 

H. B. 805, by Mr. Fridrichs, provid.s that any per- 
son who has been elected and has served 1s county super- 
intendent within eight years prior to the time the super- 
intendents’ qualification law went into eifect need not 
be the holder of a valid county supervisory or State cer- 
tificate. This bill has been recommended out of the 
House Committee and is now on first reading. 

Senate Bill 56, by Mr. Baldwin. (See H. B. 252.) 

S. B. 116, by Mr. Dailey, provides for the adoption, 
sale, price regulation, and distribution of text books. It 
provides also that school boards ‘‘may loan to pupils, 
without cost, such books so purchased subject to such 
rules and regulations as said board may prescribe.’’ This 
bill has passed the Senate and is ready to be reported to 
the House. 

S. B. 144, by Mr. Landee, is called our ‘‘carryall 
bill,’’ since it contains a large number of our measures. 
It was recommended out of the Senate Committee on 
Education and is now on first reading in the Senate. It 
is not likely to be promoted farther, since it has been 
superseded in the House by several other bills. 

S. B. 199, by Mr. Dunlap, provides for an easier 
method of consolidating school districts, and for trans- 
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portation of pupils to school in consolidated districts. 
This is a good bill and should pass, but it has not yet 
gotten out of the Committee on Education. 

S. B. 243, by Mr. Manny, provides that any township 
by a vote of the people in that township may establish 
the township as the unit of school taxation and admin- 
istration. This bill is in accord with our resolution 
favoring a larger school unit, and has passed the Senate, 
and is ready to report to the House. 

S. B. 245, by Mr. Manny, provides that the positions 
of township trustees and treasurer be abolished, and that 
the functions of these offices be assigned to the county 
superintendent and the county treasurer. This is a good 
bill and would certainly promote economy and efficiency. 
It is on third reading in the Senate and will probably 
pass there but will meet strong opposition in the House. 

S. B. 252, by Mr. Atwood, provides for the restora- 
tion of the two mill tax, but has been superseded by 
S. B. 403, which is an appropriation bill. 

S. B. 260, by Mr. Cliffe, provides for a pension and 
retirement fund for the teachers in the State normal 
schools and charitable schools. It Has been reported out 
of the Senate Committee with the recommendation that 
it do pass. 

S. B. 362, by Mr. Turnbaugh, prohibits high school 
fraternities. This bill has passed the Senate and is now 
in the House Committee on Education. It should pass 
and probably will with continued support. 

S. B. 403, by Mr. Atwood, provides for an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 to the State school fund for each year, 
or $10,000,000 for the biennium. This is still in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and needs help. A campaign 
must be conducted continuously with both committees on 
appropriations if we are to get this increased State 
school fund. 

S. B. 420, by Mr. Cliffe, provides for the transporta- 
tion of children to school in large or consolidated dis- 
tricts. It is in the Committee on Education. It should 
pass if S. B. 199 does not pass. 

S. B. 459, by Mr. Curtis, provides for a county sys- 
tem of text book uniformity, and for free text books by 
district initiative and referendum. This is practically 
the same text book bill that was supported by most of 
the teachers and the labor unions two years ago, and was 
introduced this year at the request of several of the 
county superintendents. It is still in the Committee on 
Education. It will be difficult to get it out of that com- 
mittee, since S. B. 116 was passed. 

S. B. 468, by Mr. Wood, provides for the amendment 
of the school sanitation law so as to eliminate the penalty 
clause. It practically nullifies the sanitation law, and 
should be defeated in justice to the majority of districts 
in the State, which have met the requirements of this 
law, and to the children and teachers of the State, whose 
health is dependent upon the enforcement of the law. 
Let us not take a step backward in this matter of health 
and safety of school children. 

Respectfully, 
Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 





April 23, 1917. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Second Annual Meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Primary Supervisors, Danville, Friday and Saturday, 
May 11 and 12, 1917. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
12 and 13, 1917. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday in 
February.) 
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Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Galesburg, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
October 18, 19 and 20, 1917. 

Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, October 18, 19 and 20, 1917. 


The attendance and enthusiasm at the three mectings 
of division associations held this spring are encouraging 
and show that our organization is still growing in 
strength and influence. 


Senator Harold C. Kessinger of Aurora, represent- 
ing the 14th District, has been appointed Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Frank A. Landee. This 
appointment is satisfactory to all friends of education 
who know Senator Kessinger. He is the youngest of the 
Senators; but he has a brilliant mind, mature judgment, 
a sensitive conscience, and a warm heart: He will do his 
best to assist us in ‘‘furthering the educational interests 
of this commonwealth.’’ 


The committees who arrange the programs for the di- 
vision meetings, with their commendable desire to ar- 
range satisfactory programs, sometimes provide more 
than is necessary. Some of the evening sessions in par- 
ticular have been very long; and occasionally a high- 
priced speaker who has come a long way from another 
State and has a real message to deliver finds that he 
must condense a fifty or sixty minute lecture into a 
twenty or thirty minute talk. It is the testimony of 
several executive committees, given after arranging one 
or two programs, that one long address and one short ad- 
dress and a few musical selections or other entertaining 
numbers are sufficient to make a full evening’s program. 
This testimony may be worth considering by the execu- 
tive committees who are arranging their first program. 

Since one of the purposes of our organization is ‘‘to 
encourage goodfellowship among teachers,’’ how would 
it do to set apart on the program a ‘‘goodfellowship 
hour,’’ when everybody is to stay right in the meeting- 
house and get acquainted with everybody else? Of 
course, some exponent of everlasting work will say this 
is a waste of time, but surely the ideas exchanged and 
the goodfellowship cultivated will be worth all the time 
it takes. And some stickler for etiquette may contend 
that this will degenerate into a rather loose way of form- 
ing acquaintances; but some of the formal receptions 
held in connection with teachers’ meetings are not really 
promotive of goodfellowship, and the spirit of some of 
these receptions is frosty enough to freeze the milk of 
human kindness into a very poor quality of unflavored 
ice cream. 

Who can devise the best program to send the teacher 
home, helped in methods, inspired to serve, proud of his 
profession, entirely pleased with his membership in our 
organization, and happy in its fraternal spirit? 


About two months ago the Board of Education at 
Evanston passed the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, the unusual conditions existing during the present 
year have raised in the minds of the board of education the 
question of the extent to which these conditions have affected 
the cost of living of the teachers in the Evanston schools, and 
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WHEREAS, the investigation of this question by Superintend- 
ent Farmer in cooperation with the teachers has revealed that 
the cost of living has considerably increased in many particulars 
over previous years—so much so, in fact, as to constitute a real 
emergency; be it therefore 

Resolved, that an additional compensation of $50 to help meet 
this emergency be paid immediately to each regular teacher of 
District 75 whose salary is $1,000 or less per year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is necessary for the board to make a tem- 
porary loan to provide the funds for such payment. Further 
be it 

Resolved, that this action is taken not only to relieve to some 
extent the anxiety which has been caused by this emergency, 
and which inevitably must affect the teacher’s efficiency, but 
also by way of recognition and appreciation of the good and 
efficient work which is being done by the teachers. 

This Board of Education realizes that a teacher’s 
state of mind affects her efficiency, and that this state of 
mind may be affected by the amount of her compensa- 
tion,—in other words, that a teacher is actually a human 
being with certain needs and desires common to human 
beings. When we read the newspaper comment upon 
this action by this board, we are forced to the conclusion 
that this is a new and remarkable discovery. Let us hope 
that even the Legislature may make the same discovery. 


A VOICE FROM SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


At its meeting on March 30, the High School Section 
of the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association adopted 
the following resolution : 

Be it resolved, that the High School Section of the 
Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association heartily endorses 
House Committee Bill No. 709, and that the secretary of 
this section be instructed to write or telegraph the mem- 
bers of the Educational Committees of the General As- 
sembly urging them to support this measure. 


GOOD WORK. 


The following communication was authorized by the 
Central Division of the I. S. T. A. at its recent meeting 
and has been sent to the Governor and all the members 
of the General Assembly : 


BLOOMINGTON, APRIL 14, 1917. 


To the Governor and the Members of the Fiftieth 

General Assembly, of the State of Illinois: 

Two thousand teachers of the Central Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association in convention at Bloomington respect- 
fully petition you to give your individual and collective 
support to the passage of House Bill No. 101, known as 
the Validation Bill. 

The reason for urging this matter is that the failure 
to pass this act allowing these more than 100 schools to 
continue their work, already well begun, will mean that 
these schools will be put entirely out of business at the 
close of this school year or will be seriously embarrassed 
in the immediate future. 

It will mean that 10,000 high-school pupils will be 
thrown upon the overburdened districts they were in 
before these schools were organized. 

It will mean that 25% of the recognized high schools 
of the State of Illinois will be discontinued and that, too, 
in the very communities where high-school advantages 
and privileges supply the greatest educational need. 

It will mean that the educational progress of the 
state will be set back many years instead of going for- 
ward. 

In view of these paramount considerations we urge 
that you give this bill your support. No other law passed 
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at this session of the General Assembly can possibly re- 
lieve the situation, because the time is too short to effect 
a new school organization before the schools open in 
September. 

Officers, 


H. H. Epmunps, Clinton, 
President 
Roy L. Moore, Eureka, 
First Vice-President 
H. A, Perrin, Jacksonville, 
Second Vice-President 
GERTRUDE M. Greae, Pentiae, 
Secretary 
H. B. Beecuer, Peoria, 
Treasurer 
CHESTER F. MiLuEr, Normal, 
Railroad Secretary 
WILLIAM WALLIs, Bloomington, 
A. B. Hiett, Chenoa, 
M. R. Staker, Delavan, 
Executive Committee 


THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ PENSION 
FUND. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE QUARTER ENDING ON 
Marcu 31, 1917. 


RECEIPTS. 
1915-1916 Assessments ....................$ 100.00 
re rere 21,850.25 
Interest on Back Assessments............... 9,963.17 
Interest on Investments 903.78 


RE aS rk te Dae $32,817.20 


DISBURSEMENTS, 


Annuities (427 Annuitants) ............... $36,890.83 
Administration : 
a as ny he aiiee rand beats eile 
Traveling Expenses ...............00000: 180.61 
DE ciUuenudens dodhionnnswadation ss 401.80 
Ps cpiitendsdkanidaeeewbebewss 84.00 
ET inns bikin Osten nih hek Wie oe nkw’ 9.45 
Typewriter Rent 30.00 
Dt iki hanes Redthiee ss évendese thee 1.40 
Carpenter and Lumber 65.12 
es eae Does enable taeine ie 8.03 
0 AES re ee 4.50 
dcdkvciGaaeueerhnietsaeeees 22.57 
Tae Pee pees Seer arene ee 5.00 
1915-1916 Assessment returned to Correct 
EE a ee eet ere vere 10.00 
DT: cnckbscetnekentagmedtbessadecnnes 23.75 


OE LS COLT $39 444.06 


1,707.00 


SUMMARY. 


Balance January 1, 1917..................$228,019.71 
Receipts quarter ending March 31, 1917 32,817.20 


NO ire ee i obeas $260,836.91 
Disbursements quarter ending March 31,1917 39,444.06 


Balance March 31, 1917..........-+++++++: $221,392.85 


ASSETS. 


Balance March 31, 1917 $221,392.85 
Invested Funds 121,800.00 


Ps Avcsacdeovcnssesemesetensed $343,192.85 
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SENATOR FRANK A. LANDEE. 


The teachers of Illinois have lost a friend. Senator 
Frank A. Landee has graduated from life’s school, where 
he was an earnest student and faithful worker until the 
last day. 

Senator Landee of Moline represented the 33rd Sena- 
torial District, and was the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Education. In this position he was faith- 
ful to his duties, patient with all who had ideas to ex- 
press before his committee, and just in his decisions. He 
introduced several important educational measures him- 
self, one of which was the bill to provide for a teachers’ 
pension and retirement fund. He earnestly supported 
this pension bill and deserves much of the credit for its 
enactment into law. 

He was on duty in the Senate until the day before 
his death. He left Springfield on Thursday to visit his 
son, who lives in Metropolis, Illinois. He died on Fri- 
day, March 23, soon after reaching the home of his son, 
and was buried in Moline on Wednesday, March 28. 

We take the following account of his life from the 
Moline Dispatch : 

Frank A. Landee was born in Kalman, Sweden, August 11, 
1852, the son of John M. and Anna Landee. His early boyhood 
days were spent in his native village, where he attended school. 
His mother died when he was 10 years of age; his father three 
years later; and at the age of 14 years he came with his brother, 
George Frederick, to America, first settling in Knox county, this 
state. He worked on a farm for the next three years, attending 
school in the winter months, and then took a business course in 
a Galesburg college. 


Enters Telegraph Field. 


In 1869 he went to Peoria and was in the employ of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. there for two years, up to the 
time of the great fire in Chicago, when he was transferred to 
that city and soon was made foreman of telegraph construction. 
After holding a position with the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
Co. for one year he was returned to his former position with the 
Western Union. This was in 1874. 

In 1876-7 he was office electrician in Chicago for the West- 
ern Union, and in the next two years he built telephone ex- 
changes for the company, which was then also in that line of 
business. It was F. A. Landee, later of Moline, who put in the 
first half hundred telephones in the city of Chicago. He also 
built exchanges in Peoria, Springfield, Quincy, Rock Island, Du- 
buque, Davenport, Keokuk and Moline, being one of the pio- 
neers in this line of work. 


With Rock Island Road. 


In 1889 Mr. Landee was appointed superintendent of con- 
struction for the Mutual Union, a new telegraph company, and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Co. He served as joint super- 
intendent for a year, and then worked two years for the Mutual 
Union alone. When that concern sold out to the Western Union 
in 1883 Mr. Landee was made joint general foreman of the tele- 
graph and electric department of the C., R. I. & P. Railway Co. 
and the Western Union, extending into eleven states and three 
territories, with 8000 miles of railroad under his supervision. 
He remained in this service till 1903, when he resigned to de- 
vote himself exclusively to private business. While in the em- 
ploy of the Mutual Union Telegraph Co, he had charge of all the 
territory from the Allegheny mountdins west to St. Paul and 
Kansas City, and south to Louisville. 

Mr. Landee was married in Knoxville, Ill., April 9, 1879, to 
Hannah Johnson, also a native of Sweden. After their mar- 
riage they resided in Chicago until 1883, when they removed to 
Davenport. There they spent one year, then coming to Moline, 
which city has since been the family home. 

Mr. Landee first associated with John Swanson in the gro- 
cery business here, the firm being known as Swanson & Landee. 
Later he continued the business alone, and since his more 
active public life the store, in which he retained an interest to 
the time of his death, had been managed by his eldest son, 
George Edward Landee. 


Active in Many Lines. 


He was interested in the Moline Furniture Works, having 
been vice president of the company; in the Moline Stone Co., of 
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which he was vice president and treasurer; and in the People’s 
Savings Bank and Trust Co., of which he had been a director. 

In the death of Senator Frank A. Landee, Moline and the 
State of Illinois have lost a good citizen and an upright and 
conscientious legislator. He was truly a self-made man, a fine 
representative of the sturdy Swedish stock that laid the founda- 
tion stones of this community’s prosperity. As a citizen of 
Moline he always stood for righteousness, sobriety and progress. 
As a member of the Illinois state senate he was found always 
for the right against the wrong, always with those who main- 
tained their own integrity and the honor of the state. 


A CODE OF ETHICS. 


Adopted by the Massachusetts Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations. 


1. Every teacher should be adequately prepared 
both in scholarship and professional training, that he 
may invigorate life thru knowledge and make constant 
progressive adjustments to changing needs. 

2. Every teacher should affiliate himself with and 
give active support to the organized body of his profes- 
sion in the community in which he resides, and these 
associations should be instruments for the cultivation of 
fellowship, for the exchange of professional experience, 
for the advancement of teaching, and for the welfare 
of the public schools. 

3. The collective knowledge and experience of the 
profession should be made available to all. 

4. Teachers, as an organized body of professional 
workers, by their united influence, thru organized and 
persistent effort, should use every legitimate means to 
secure for their members all the material conditions nec- 
essary to the highest efficiency. 

5. In ease of a conflict of ideals between teachers 
and school boards, the teachers should recognize the fact 
that the school committee must direct the general policy 
of the schools; that it is also the duty of the teachers 
as a body to protest against any violation of their pro- 
fessional ideals, to state their reasons to the school board, 
and, if need be, to the community. 

6. Teachers should constantly familiarize them- 
selves with the profession’s recognized and authoritative 
literature. Perpetual growth must be maintained and 
professional stagnation eliminated. 

7. Every teacher should regard every other teacher 
as entitled to all the rights, courtesies, and emoluments 
that usually obtain in this and all other professions. 
Professional efficiency, morals, and personality should be 
the sole standard of employment, assignment, promotion. 
demotion, and dismissal of teachers. 

8. It is unprofessional for teachers seeking employ- 
ment to accept the assistance of book agents or publish- 
ers of school books, thereby giving grounds for the sus- 
picion of obligations tending to influence the purchase 
or adoption of books and supplies in favor of any par- 
ticular agent or firm. 

9. Teachers should not resign during the period for 
which they have been engaged, but the public good de- 
mands that a call to a larger or more congenial service 
is a publie and personal right which should not be de- 
nied a teacher after due notice has been given. 

10. Teachers are the servants of the people, without 
regard to distinctions of political party, religious faith, 
or other matters upon which individuals honestly dis- 
agree. Teachers are fully entitled to .liberty of con- 
science. 

11. Teachers should so conduct themselves that no 
just reproach may be brought against them. 

12. Teachers should also maintain a progressive 
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conservatism of thought and action, dignity of charac- 
ter, honesty of purpose, and they should take an un- 
qualified stand for the best in education and in social 
life. 


THE WAR AND THE CHILDREN. 


Our country has entered the World War for the pres- 
ervation and perpetuation of popular government and 
the establishment of a world-wide democracy. It seems 
that this war was forced upon us, and the purposes as 
expressed by the President are certainly laudable. It is 
a war for democracy, which means for liberty and hu- 
man rights if it means anything. It is a war for peace; 
for there can be no permanent peace while one man or 
one class of men set up an autocracy or an oligarchy to 
gain special privileges for themselves and impose upon 
the rights of others. 

Teachers as a class are pacific; but it is too late to 
protest against participating in this war. We are actu- 
ally engaged in it, and must fight our way thru. Money 
must be spent lavishly; wealth must be destroyed ruth- 
lessly ; ideals must be revised, faith shaken, and hopes 
deferred; men must kill and be killed, women must 
grieve, and children suffer. We must bow to fate and 
lend a hand to our country. It is clearly our duty to 
aid and support the government in every possible way. 

But as citizens of a democracy in a war for de- 
mocracy, we shall certainly not be blamed for exercis- 
ing one of the fundamental rights guaranteed in a de- 
mocracy; we shall certainly have the right to express 
opinions occasionally concerning the ways and means of 
conducting the war, its relation to education, and its pos- 
sible results upon the children of our country. 

Since some radical suggestions have been made re- 
cently concerning the part school children are to play in 
this war, we deem it advisable to quote some recent ex- 
pressions that call attention to the necessity of eternal 
vigilance to prevent the exploitation of childhood. 

The National Child Labor Committee urges its mem- 
bers to oppose any breaking down of school and labor 
laws and warns America of the dangers to children in 
wartime. Using Great Britain and other belligerent 
countries as examples it has issued an appeal to its mem- 
bers to oppose all attempts to relax enforcement of 
school or child labor laws in this country during the 
war. A pamphlet just mailed to every member of the 
Committee says that in England, where they relaxed the 
enforcement of laws, they have found ‘‘too big a price 
is being paid for the output.’’ It is noted that in Great 
Britain the school system has been almost broken down, 
that at least 150,000 children of 11 and 12 have left 
school to go to work, that 300,000 children of 5 or under 
who were in school have been turned out, that juvenile 
delinquency has increased 34 percent, and that children 
in munition works are employed as much as 12 hours a 
day. In Berlin it is said juvenile delinquency doubled 
the first year of the war. In Budapest, according to a 
newspaper report, there are 3000 registered munition 
workers under 12 years of age. In England, where a 
Health and Munition Workers’ Committee was created 
because of the complaints of conditions in the factories, 
it was found that ‘‘the munition workers in general 
have been allowed to reach a state of reduced efficiency 
and lowered health which might have been avoided with- 
out reduction of output by attention to the details of 
daily and weekly rest.’’ In pointing out these facts the 
National Child Labor Committee appeals to America to 
prevent such conditions from prevailing here. Then it 
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quotes further from the report of the English Commit- 
tee, as follows: ‘‘At the present time, when war is de- 
stroying so much of its best manhood, the nation is un- 
der special obligation to secure that the rising genera- 
tion grows up strong and hardy both in body and 
character. It is necessary to guard not only against 
immediate breakdown, but also against the imposition of 
strains that may stunt the future growth and develop- 
ment.’’ 

Here in America we must remember this at the start. 
In our eagerness to do our bit we must not forget the 
children. Those of us who have dedicated ourselves to 
the protection of these defenceless ones must keep our 
heads clear and our motives unmixed, determining that 
whatever happens all other forms of treasure, all other 
forms of wealth, all other methods of defense shall be 
sacrificed before we compel the children of America to 
pass thru the fire. 

Mrs. Clara Kern Bayliss of our own State, a well- 
known writer on child-welfare subjects, recently con- 
tributed an article to the Illinois State Register. She 
wrote of the difficulty in obtaining child-welfare legisla- 
tion in Illinois and said that some legislators this year 
are citing the exigencies of war as an excuse for their 
inactivity. Then she says: 

‘‘Ts it the children who must carry this nation on 
their frail backs, or shall we not now more than ever 
husband our crop of growing individuals so as to have 
citizens in the future? Are there not adults enough to 
carry on the war? As for increasing production, there 
are the golf, tennis, football, and baseball players, and 
all the hundreds of thousands who exercise a few hours 
daily for their health—not to mention the professional 
idlers; would it not be better to set them at productive 
exercise before we take the babes out of school to work 
for us? 

‘*We have exploited childhood long enough. The 
number of deformed and defective has increased at an 
alarming rate since children and their mothers went into 
the factories to work. Until the passage of the federal 
child labor law last summer, children in southern can- 
ning factories and cotton fields worked from daylight 
till dark, 16 hours in the summer time. And the laws 
of all the states withdraw their protection from children 
engaged in agriculture and domestic work. That is the 
fate of many a northern child who is not in school in the 
summer time. Right here in Illinois we have known a 
well-meaning farmer, proud of his son’s rapid growth, 
to literally work the lad to death, as everyone realized 
when too late. 

‘*For their own good all children should work; but 
they can do all that is well for them out of school hours. 
And that this country, that daily boasts thru the papers 
of being the banker of the world, should need the toil 
of infants is not reasonable. We believe that the 70,000,- 
000 adult men and women in the United States will 
make shift to pull the nation thru even if we leave the 
children in school.’’ 


FOR AND AGAINST THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The opening of the first State normal school in Mas- 
sachusetts quickened the movement in other States. New 
York, Connecticut, Michigan and Pennsylvania followed. 
Seareely, however, was the new movement for State nor- 
mal schools born when aggressive opposition appeared. 
Within less than a year after the first school was estab- 
lished, the house of representatives of Massachusetts 
directed its committee on education to consider the ex- 
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pediency of abolishing the board of education and the 
State normal schools. The arguments of the committee 
are worthy of more than a passing notice inasmuch as 
they contain the germ of all that has since been said in 
opposition to the normal school movement. 

1. Normal schools are imitations from France and 
Prussia, political rather than educational in in- 
fluence. 

Academies and high schools are fully adequate to 
furnish a competent supply of teachers. 

There is no need of professional - instruction. 
“‘Every person who has himself undergone a 
process of instruction must acquire by that very 
process the art of instructing others.’’ 

It is impossible and undesirable that the business 
of keeping these (district) schools should he- 
come a distinct and separate profession. 

There is no assurance that the teachers so edu- 
cated will remain in the State. 

These normal schools do not appear to have 
stronger claims on the public treasury than 
many of our academies and high schools. 

State control of education is a great departure 
from the spirit of our institutions. Any at- 
tempt to form all our schools and all our teach- 
ers upon one model would destroy all ecompeti- 
tion, all emulation, and even the spirit of im- 
provement itself. 

Such were the arguments in support of the bill to 
abolish normal schools. But Carter, and Brooks, and 
Mann believed in them and their convictions lent them 
power. The bill was lost by a vote of 245 to 182. 

The victory was due even less to the great leaders 
than to the nature of the cause. The normal school idea 
is not an exotic growth. It is inherent in any complete 
system of education. A normal school is a school estab- 
lished for the academic and professional preparation of 
teachers. It is a technical school differing from acade- 
mies, colleges, and universities in its objects and methods 
of work. The objects of the academy and college are 
general culture and the acquisition of knowledge; the 
object of the normal school is to impart culture, disci- 
pline, skill, and learning to its students for the specific 
technical purpose of fitting them to teach others. And, 
as Professor Searson of the Kansas Agricultural College 
declares: 

‘“‘The University is a gold mine in which its pro- 
fessors are at work far down in the depths close 
to the heart of the world’s truth. The normal 
school is a mint preparing the nuggets to pass 
current among men. Both institutions must exist 
without conflicting claims, for each has its own 
peculiar function to perform.”’ 

An opponent of the normal school idea, when the 
question was up to establish the additional State normal 
school in one of the progressive States of the Central 
West which at that time had only one State normal 
school situated in one corner of the State, in support of 
his argument said: 

‘*Tt is urged by some old-fashioned people that there 
is something peculiar in the normal school to com- 
mend it beyond a well-equipped university, be- 
cause it teaches people how to teach other people, 
while the university merely teaches people and 
stops there.’’ 

This argument against normal schools was written by 
the editor of a great daily newspaper, who was himself 
a graduate of a great State university. But thanks to 
the progressive people of that State the normal school 
idea marched onward and upward until now there are 
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four great normal schools there liberally supported by 
the State, and, in addition thereto, over 200 teacher- 
training high schools in which for the school year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, over 4,500 prospective teachers were 
trained in these teacher-training high schools, alone. 
Gladstone says in one of his lectures on Modern Train- 
ing for Life: 

‘In dealing with professions I have not particularly 
referred to the new profession, as it may be called, 
of the teacher. In other times our fathers were 
content to leave this important office, like some 
other great social functions, to be learned, not by 
apprenticeship or theory, but by practce. In the 
results of the old method there was much imper- 
fect, and, I am afraid, no small brutality. What 
we awkwardly call social science is a great growth 
of the day we live in; and the first place among 
its achievements appears to be due to the organi- 
zation of teaching.’’ 


DIVISION MEETINGS: 
Tue S. I. T. A. Meetinea. 


The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association held its 
thirty-sixth annual meeting at Cairo on March 29, 30 
and 31. The weather was perfect, the program was ex- 
cellent, the attendance was fairly large, the management 
was efficient, and the entertainment was hospitable and 
generous; so of course, it was a successful meeting. 

The members of this Division showed a commendable 
interest in our legislative program and adopted general 
resolutions similar to those adopted by the State As- 
sociation and a few specific resolutions relating to bills 
before the legislature at the time. 

This Division ratified the amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the State Association that were 
adopted at the meeting in Springfield last December. 


The officers and committees elected for the year 1918 
are as follows: 


President, H. W. Hostettler, Olney. 
First Vice President, F. C. Proudley, Mounds. 
Second Vice President, Ralph W. Jackson, Benton, 
Recording Secretary, Lillian Gubelman, Carbondale. 
Corresponding Secre- Emma I.. Bowyer, Carbondale. 
tary, 
Financial Secretary, Kate Schuler, 
Treasurer, M. T. VanCleve, 
Executive Committee, R. V. Black, Carbondale. 
Clarence Bonnell, Harrisburg. 
Laura Milford, Cairo. 


Mound City, 
Vienna, 


Members of State Committees, 
Appropriations, A. 8. Anderson, 
Legislation, James Lyon, Eldorado. 
Resolutions, F. H. Colyer, Carbondale. 


Place of holding meeting in 1918, Carbondale. 


Mt. Carmel. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION MEETING. 


The Southwestern Division met at East St. Louis on 
April 12, 13 and 14. Two thousand one hundred eighty 
enthusiastic members were present, the program was 
good, and all conditions were just right for a very en- 
joyable meeting. The State Association and the cause 
of education in general have no more loyal group of sup- 
porters than the group that meets at East St. Louis. It 
is an inspiration to attend a meeting there. 

This Division ratified the amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws and appointed its delegates and al- 
ternates. It adopted resolutions endorsing several educa- 
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tional bills now before the General Assembly and urged 
their enactment into law, and then added these two: 

Be it Resolved, That we hereby express our great ap- 
preciation of the untiring labors and courteous service 
of our President, H. T. McCrea, our Treasurer, Secre- 
tary and their efficient assistants under the efficient di- 
rection of Miss Estella Bean, the Boy Scouts, and all 
others who have made our visit to this city a pleasure. 
We thank also the Board of Education of East St. Louis 
for the use of their magnificent High School Building, 
and the teachers and pupils of the city schools for the 
very enjoyable entertainment features afforded by them. 

Whereas, at the present time our Government is just 
entering the World War, be it 

Resolved, That we now pledge to our noble President 
and his Cabinet our hearty and loyal support, to Old 
Glory our unswerving allegiance and devotion, and to 
the cause of Freedom all that we have and are until de- 
mocracy shall triumph in every land. 

The officers elected for 1918 are as follows: 


President, H. J. Alvis, East St. Louis. 

Vice President, R. B. Templeton, Duquoin. 

Treasurer, E. T. Jackson, St. Elmo. 

Secretary, Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Executive Committe, W. E. White, Greenville. 

W. A. Hough, Belleville. 
B. C. Richardson, Alton. 

State Committees, 
Appropriations, 
Legislation, 
Resolutions, 


B. C. Richardson, Alton. 
W. A. Hough, Belleville. 
W. E. White, Greenville. 
The place of meeting is fixed permanently at East 
St. Louis. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS MEETING. 


The Central Division held a very successful meeting 
at Bloomington on April 13 and 14. Over two thousand 
teachers in attendance enjoyed the excellent program 
rendered. 

This Division ratified the amendments to the con- 
stitution and by-laws and appointed delegates and alter- 
nates to the Representative Assembly in accordance with 
those amendments. It also endorsed several bills pend- 
ing in the General Assembly, re-affirmed the resolutions 
most recently adopted by the State Association, and 
adopted several new resolutions, as follows: 

Be it further resolved: 

Third. That we earnestly support the movement to 
provide by state law in every state, a comprehensive and 
adequate system of physical education for all pupils in 
the elementary and high-school grades. 

Fourth. That it is the sense of this association that 
the sight and hearing of the pupils in the public ele- 
mentary schools of Illinois should be tested either an- 
nually or biennially; that the state normal schools and 
other institutions that train teachers should give all 
prospective public elementary-school teachers training 
which will fit them to conduct such tests; that the state 
superintendent should furnish to county and city 
superintendents directions for conducting the tests suf- 
ficient to give each school at least one copy; and that 
each county and city superintendent should furnish his 
teachers with charts and other supplies needed in mak- 
ing the tests. 

Fifth. That we urge the medical inspection of school 
children and the employment of school nurses, wherever 
and as soon as such measures are possible. 
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Sizth. That we approve and adopt the amendments 
to the Constitution of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, providing for the sending of delegates from 
each division of the State Association to the annual 
meeting at Springfield. 

Seventh. That we favor the revision of the entire 
taxing system of the state to the ends— 

(1) That the injustice of the present system may be 
done away with, 

(2) That the State of Illinois may enjoy revenues 
proportionate to those secured by other states of the 
same rank, and 

(3) That neither the public schools nor the normal 
schools need be crippled because of inadequate tax levies 
and legislative appropriations. 

Eighth. That the constitutionality of important 
legislation should be determined before and not after it 
goes into effect, to the end that never again may there 
occur such confusion, financial loss, and injustice as have 
recently been caused by adverse court decisions in the 
township-high school cases; and we favor such changes 
in ecex1t procedure or in the constitution of the state as 
may be needed to insure this reform. 

Ninth. That we express our thanks to the city of 
Bloomington for its cordial hospitality, to the Blooming- 
ton Board of Education for the use of their beautiful 
and commodious building, and to the various local com- 
mittees that have contributed so successfully to our 
profit and pleasure. 

Tenth. That we urge upon our legislators and peo- 
ple to avoid the danger of creating a generation of igno- 
rant and inefficient citizens by failing to make adequate 
tax levies and legislative appropriations to meet t he 
growing needs of education during the period of the war. 

Eleventh. That we favor a one-year course in mili- 
tary training which shall be universal and obligatory for 
all men between the ages of nineteen and twenty-two, 
who are physically qualified, under national direction 
and at national expense. 

Twelfth. That, met as we are at the time of a great 
world crisis which holds in jeopardy the freedom of na- 
tions and the fate of governments for the people and by 
the people, we unitedly renew our loyalty to our country 
and declare our firm eonfidence in our national leader, 
Woodrow Wilson ; that we dedicate ourselves to the cause 
of the greater freedom, larger union, and permanent 
peace and good will among men; and that we solemnly 
pledge our devotion to the promotion of these great ends 
as the high justification of America’s entrance into the 
war. 


The officers elected for the year 1918 are as follows: 
President, William Wallis, Bloomington. 
First Vice President, D. F. Nickols, Lincoln. 
Second Vice President,Susan Wilcox, Springfield. 
Secretary, Gertrude Gregg, Pontiac. 
Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, Peoria, 
R. R. Secretary, Chester F. Miller, Normal. 


Peoria. 
Washington. 
Havana. 


Executive Committee, W. N, Brown, 
Paul Smith, 

John Mehlhop, 

State Committees, 
Appropriations, Decatur. 

Springfield. 
Normal. 


J. O. Engleman, 
Legislation, Hugh S. Magill, 
Resolutions, A. E, Turner, 


The place of meeting in 1918 will be Peoria. 
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For Summer Schools 
County Institutes 


JEAN MITCHELL'S SCHOOL 


PRICE, $1.00 


An absorbingly interesting recital of 
the smiles, a few of the heart-aches 
and a great many of the realized 
hopes of the true teacher. 





Another Book for all Teachers and Pupils in 
History in Upper Grades and High School 


Give the children more reason for taking an 
interest inthe colors Increased knowledge 
brings increased interest. 


Famous Flags of America 


BY N. R. HUGHES. $1.25 POSTPAID 


The flags used on this Continent during the history 
of America are illustrated in correct colors in this book. 
An enthralling subject. Bound to be of intense inter- 
est to children. Especially appropriate at this time. 
Every district and city school needs this book. 60 col- 
ored plates, every one showing a different flag. 


Public School Publishing Company 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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Vacation Trips 
we Upper Mississippi 


Most unique and and delightful of all Va- 
cation Trips. All the charm and novelty 
of Sea or Lake Trips, and none of their 
monotony or danger. Beautiful scenery, 
changing hourly. Delightful shore trips 
and stopovers. 


America’s Grandest WateRail Trip—River 
between St. Louis and St. Paul; rail between St. Paul, 
Chicago and St. Louis, or reverse direction. Only 
$40, including meals and berth on steamer. 


Georgian Bay Trip—Steamer from Chicago to 
Duluth by way of Georgian Bay (including regular 
WateRail Trip); railroad and steamer.fare, meals 


and berth on steamers, $64.45. 

St. Louis to St. Paul—(or Mark Twain Trips—St. 
reverse) and return—Over [ovis to Keokuk, Bur- 
1,400 miles of delightful lington and return. Fare 
travel, only $40, including 8 . 


meals and berth. $26.14 one $10 to $12, including meals 
way. and berth. 


Big Streckfus Steamboats all completely 
refitted. Cuisine and service vastly im- 
proved. Write or call for full particulars. 


StrecKfus Steamboat Line 
Streckfus Wharf, Vine and the Levee ST. LOUIS, MO. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
1917 - Summer Session - 1917 


June 18 to August 10 (8 weeks) 
REGULAR UNDERGRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE COURSES 


in the Colleges of Liberal Arts and Sciences, Agriculture and Engineering leading to A. B., B.S.., 


M. A., and M.S. Many courses specially adapted for needs of teachers, e.g.: Agriculture, Edu- 
cation and Athletics. 


Agriculture and Agricultural Edu- Spanish, French and German. 


cation, Agronomy, Animal Hus- ‘ 
bandry, Dairy Bacteriology (new), Classics. 
Landscape Gardening (new), Horti- 
culture (mew). 


Chemistry (mine advanced courses)— 


Art and Design. 


Music—Public School, Vocal, Piano 


English (including new graduate 
courses)—Literature, Rhetoric, Pub- 
lic speaking. 

Athletic Coaching and Physical Train- 
ing—Football, Baseball, Track, Bas- 
ket Ball, Gymnastics. For Women, 





General, Quantitative, Organic, 
Physiological. 


Botany, Entomology, Physics, Geol- 
ogy—Field work (new). 


Economics, History, Sociology and 
Political Science. 


and Organ. 


Education (with special emphasis on 
graduate work for high-school teachers, 
principals and superintendents), Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 
Secondary Education, Principles 
and Methods. 


Courses in Games and Folk Dances, 
School Hygiene, and Swimming. 


Mathematics, Mechanics and Ther- 
modynamics (mew). 


Household Science. 
Manual Training. 


SCHOLARSHIPS are available for all high-school teachers in Illinois, and all other teachers in the State who can 


matriculate as regular students in the University. 


Fee for the Summer Session $12. For announcements and further information address, 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION, University Hall, Urbana, Illinois 
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PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


“She Jaid upon the loom a web, 
Delicate, wide, and vast in length, so went she on, 
Weaving that ample web, and every night un- 
ravelled it by torchlight.”’ 














Penelope was just about to accept an in- 
vitation from Diogenes to go on another 
lantern-assisted search when the following 
notice came to her by mail: 

FOUND: At East St. Louis at the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Division, a small 
black purse with a snap fastener. The owner 
should address, Miss Tillie Reither, High 
School, East St. Louis, Illinois. 

Immediately Penelope calied Diogenes by 
long distance telephone and informed him 
that, as far as she was concerned, the trip 
he proposed was not necessary. 


NOTICE TO PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


We have been asked to announce that lit- 
erature of the National Council of Primary 
Teachers can be secured by addressing Miss 
Ella V. Dobbs, 1211 University Avenue, 
Columbia, Missouri,—or Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


INAUGURATION OF DR. RALL AS 
PRESIDENT OF NORTHWESTERN 
COLLEGE. 


Invitations have been issued to the exer- 
cises to be held Thursday, May 17th, in con- 
nection with the inauguration of Dr. Edward 
Everett Rall as president of Northwestern 
College, Naperville, Illinois. Among the 
speakers scheduled are: United States Com- 
missioner P. P. Claxton, State Superintend- 
ent F. G. Blair, Dean David Kinley of the 
University of Illinois, Acting President 
Thomas F. Holgate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Bishop 8. P. Spreng, president of 
the board of trustees of the college, and ex- 
President H. H. Rassweiler. 


The Westminster Gazette vouched for the 
following as genuine answers to examination 
questions: ‘‘Yew is a she-sheep. Dodo 
means ‘You are the same!’ ([Query, 
‘‘ditto.’’] Dodo is a bird that is nearly 
decent now. A knave is a man who shows 
people their places in church. Mr. Balfour 
is a man who ruined a lot of people and then 
wrote a book. Making some one understand 
anything is called ‘exasperating’ (so the ex- 
aminer thought).’’ 


THE CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Miles Gloriosus. 


Mr. William Wallis of Bloomington and 
Mr. H. H. Edmunds of Clinton are to be 
congratulated on the excellent program pre- 
pared for the Central Division of the state 
association that met in the new Bloomington 
high school building last month. Visiting 
teachers crowded the assembly hall to hear 
President Shryock of Carbondale, Dr. Steiner 
of Grinnell College, Dr. Emerson of Indian- 
apolis, President Jessup, Dr. Dabney and 
the others on the two days’ program. In the 
few cases where teachers were unable to enter 
the hall on the first morning, overflow meet- 
ings took the form of enthusiastic inspection 
trips through the new building. 

The commercial exhibitors seemed to have 
realized at last that their best opportunities 
to announce new wares for schools and teach- 
ers are in the columns of the THE ILLINOIS 


TEACHER. With the exception of Mr. Mc- 
Knight and myself, only one other exhibitor 
appeared and he was from a new little com- 
pany that does not fully appreciate the pos- 
sibility of talking to so many more of you 
through the medium of this paper. Anyway, 
the program was too good this time for ex- 
hibitors. For instance, who would stop to 
talk about buying anything when one had the 
opportunity to hear Dr. Steiner? 

Mr. Edwin Grover was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers on the morning of the second 
day. For some time I have endeavored to 
persuade him to take space in these columns 
to tell you what he has to say. As yet, how- 
ever, he remains an advocate of the spoken 
word. Mr. Grover is a crusader in the cause 
of art, a paladin applying the principles of 
art to industry, a grenadier of the advance 
guard of a business betterment, a pioneer 
apostle in the movement to plant a soul in 
commerce. Over the remains of a thirty-five 
cent ‘‘plate dinner’’ in a Chicago beanery I 
once had the honor of hearing Mr. Grover 
give practically the same talk he gave last 
month to the Central and Southwestern Di- 
visions. In attempting to carry his message 
vocally, however, Mr. Grover has undertaken 
something that would task the strength of 
any man. Imagine riding down from Chi- 
cago to East St. Louis, giving a speech to the 
teachers assembled there and then catching 
a rattler for Bloomington to repeat the 
speech the next day. Rather strenuous, I 
would say, and not calculated to make one 
feel as fresh as a daisy. No doubt one with 
a soul expects to suffer much in the cause of 
art; possibly one could be more effective, 
however, if one did his sufferings where it 
would have the most results, I wish’ that 
more of you could have the opportunity to 
receive Mr. Grover’s message. 

The next place of meeting for the Central 
Division is Peoria. The following officers 
were elected for next year: 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The nominating committee, of which A. 
Middleton of Peoria was chairman, made the 
following selections, which were unanimously 
accepted by the convention: 

President William Wallis, Bloomington 
lst Vice-Pres D. F. Nicols, Lincoln 
2nd Vice-Pres.....Susan Wilcox, Springfield 
Secretary Gertrude Gregg, Pontiac 

(re-elected. ) 
Treasurer 

(re-elected. ) 
Railroad Sec 

Normal (re-elected). 

Executive Committee 

Peoria; Paul Smith, Washington, and 

John Melrop, Havana. 

Resolution Committee... ..... A. E. Turner, 

Normal, chairman. 

Appropriation Committee. .J. O. Engleman, 
Decatur, chairman. 
Legislative Committee H. 8S. Magill, 

Springfield, chairman. 


Howard B. Beecher, Peoria 


Chester F. Miller, 


STaTE DELEGATES. 


The following are the delegates and alter- 
nates to the Springfield convention: 

David Felmley, Normal, delegate; O. L. 
Manchester, Normal, alternate. 

J. K. Stableton, city, delegate; William 
Wallis, city, alternate. 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


‘The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


it bn 








for tary schoo 

for secondary school teachers 

for superintendents and supervisors 
oer formal school Cosahore * 





Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to 
graduate degrees; some are elementary courses leading 
to certificates or Bachelor's degrees. Genera! courses in 
Education (History, Administration, Educ. Psychology 
and Methods). Special courses in History, Home Eco- 
nomics, Household Art, Latin, Modern Languages Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Physics, Geography. Schoo! Science, 
Kindergarten, Manual Training. and the Arts. Registra- 
tion in the School uf Education admits to University 
courses in all departments. 
Summer Quarter, 1917 

Ist Term June 18--July 25 

24 Term July 26--Aug. 3! 

Detailed announcement will be sent upon application to 
the Director of the School of Education. 
Information regarding the Graduate and Undergrad- 
uate Departments of Arts, Literature, and Science, the 
Divinity School, the Law School and the courses in Medi- 

cine will be sent on application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 


-NORTHWESTERN- 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


College of Liberal Arts 
Evanston, Illinois 


June 25 - August 4, 1917 


Substantial work leading to Bachelor's 
and Master’s degrees. Courses in Contem- 
porary History and Literature; Spanish, 
French and German; Hacteriology, Chem- 
istry, Geology and Mathematics; Sociology, 
Philosophy and Psychology; and special 
courses in Education for Teachers, Prin. 
cipals and Superintendents. 

A campus of natural beauty along the 
shore of Lake Michigan; tennis courts and 
Municipal bathing beach on the campus. 
Thirty minutes ride to the City of Chicago 
with its Art Galleries, Museums, Social Cen- 
ters. etc. Special rates to Teachers. For 
descriptive bulletins address 


The Registrar, 560 University Hall 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

















THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


Summer Session, 1917 


June1& - July 27 


COLLEGES OFFERING INSTRUCTION: 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Dentistry, Education, En- 
gineering, Medicine, Science, Literature and Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses 
leading to bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 

Professional side of high school teaching empha- 
sized. Special courses for principals, superinten- 
dents, supervisors, and normal school and college 
teachers of education. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University 
of Minnesota and other !eading universities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful 
lakes near by. Many features of special interest 
in the Twin Cities. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford 
Hall by making application belore May Ist, 


For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
University of Minnesota 











Jennie Zolman, city, delegate; Katherine 
Kelly, city, alternate. 

B. C. Moore, Normal, delegate; Mrs. Eva 
Batterton, Petersburg, alternate. 
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Co. Supt. Hays, Peoria, delegate; Guy 
Buzzard, Mason City, alternate. 

Lillian Barton, Normal, delegate; Clar- 
issa Ela, Normal, alternate. 

H. H. Edmunds, Clinton, delegate; Moses 
Staker, Delavan, alternate. 

William Hawks, Lincoln, delegate; Lida 
Hoyle, Lincoln, alternate. 

Ben Smith, Pekin, delegate; R. C. Smith, 
Pekin, alternate. 

J. O. Engleman, Decatur, delegate; 
Thomas Deam, Decatur, alternate. 

Katherine Hamilton, Decatur, delegate; 
Sarah Imboden, Decatur, alternate., 

A. W. Beasley, Peoria, delegate; J. H. 
Brewer, Peoria, alternate. 

Mrs. Minnie Love, Peoria, delegate; Ruth 
Shields, Peoria, alternate. 

Dean Burgess, Peoria, delegate; Dr. A. 
R. Taylor, Decatur, alternate. 

F. D. Thompson, Eureka, delegate; Roy 
L. Moore, Eureka, alternate. 

Ella M. Morrissey, Hopedale, delegate; L. 
Ada Kreider, El Paso, alternate. 

H. S. Magill, Springfield, delegate; R. G. 
Beals, Taylorville, alternate. 

F. S. Fulwiller, Mt. Pulaski, delegate; R. 
G. Beals, Taylorville, alternate. 

F. M. Austin, Bloomington, delegate; J. 
W. Henniger, city, alternate. 


TEACHER WANTED $100 TO $150 
MONTH. 

All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept C225, Rochester, N. 
Y., for schedule showing all examination 
lates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


THE STUDENT CRIER. 


Number One of Volume One of The Stu- 
dent Crier reached this office last month. It 
is published by the pupils of the Fairbury 
Township High School and the paper will 
appear five times each year. Alma Lewis is 
editor-in-chief and Harry Foster is business 
manager. Judging from the first number, 
both young people appear to be exceptionally 
well fitted for the places they hold. The 
faculty advisors of the publishing staff are: 
E. M. Powers, C. R. Voris, Miss M. Stafford 
and G. R. Green. 


W. C. BAGLEY GOES TO COLUMBIA 


” 


‘*Our own Bagley’’ is to be exclusively 
ours no longer. With the beginning of the 
next school year he goes to New York City. 
After completing a constructive investigation 
of normal school training begun some time 
ago for the Carnagie Foundation, he will 
have charge of a graduate school for the 
training of teachers for the practice depart- 
ments of normal schools and for other fields 
in which professionally trained educational 
workers are needed. Illinois will lose the 
direet benefit of his fine-spirited leadership 
hut will gain with the country as a whole 
from the services of more well trained, 
thoroughly devoted, and inspired teachers 
of our teachers and of more needed educa- 
tional leaders of the public, who will become 
available because of his work. 





SEE HE 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN | —— 


without extra cost on of Physical Education 
Northwest trips For Women 


Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 


Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public School and 
Playground work, including Aesthetic and Folk Dancing. 

















Swedish and German Gymnastics and Games. Elemen- 
tary and advanced work. 


Summer Camp in Michigan during the th of J 
and trom August 17 ay ten ot i Gases ond 
Orvis Hatt - Main Dormitory weekly rates 


Two Year Normal Course 
opens in September. Registra- 
tion September 20 to 24. 


For Catalogue Address 
MRS. ROBT. L. PARSONS, 
Director 


430 S. Wabash Ave , Chicago. Ill. 














Make Historic Astoria 
the Destination 


of Round Trip Tickets 


National Education 
Convention 


PORTLAND 


Send for pictorial map folder of the 
Columbia River country which ex- 
plains why Portland 1s the pivotal 
point for summer outings. 


i" f This is the ORGAN that so many of the PUBLIC 
Have pour ticket read via Burling- SCHOOLS throughout the United States are purchasing. 
R Ni . The TONE is pure SWEET, PIPE-LIKE, and ve 
ton Route, Northern Pacific or Great POWERFUL. Will support an audience of 500VOICES. 
a Re a e and [~ n Thi ‘ im soataine a very be BELLOWS and two 
the majestic Columbia River via the Spo- sets ‘our Octave Keyboard. 
The BAY CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS of BAY CITY, 
kane, Portland & Seattle Ry. MICH., recently purchased 25 of these Organs. ‘The price 
is $20.00. Write for catalogue and further particulars. 


R. H. CROZIER, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent e A. hs Bad pedi 2 MFG. CO. 
x th 
PORTLAND, ORE. or. Englew CMICAGO ALL Avenues 

















BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Peoria, Illinois 
Summer Session, June 20 to July 26 

Courses in EDUCATION, ENGLISH, HISTORY, MATHEMATICS, METHODS, SCIENCE, 
and in the COMMON BRANCHES offer special opportunities for the professional advancement of 
teachers in elementary and high schools. A wide variety of courses in MANUAL ARTS and DOMES.- 
TIC SCIENCE for teachers who wish to combine these lines with their usual subjects. Advanced cour- 
ses in VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS for the specialist. Credits apply toward the regular diplomas and 
degree, also may be used for State teachers’ certificates. Bradley offers the combination of strong 








teachers, ample equipment, and a choice of many practical courses. Write for catalog giving full details. 








NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 


Kindergarten and Elementar y Methods, undergraduate and advanced. Special courses in Story-telling 
Playground with community features, Industrial Art, Sunday School Methods. Out of door observation 
schools. Credits applied toward diploma. Resident dormitories on college grounds. Many social ad- 
vantages, parks, Eevasne®. bathiug beaches, libraries, art galleries, museums, churches, lectures, con- 
certs, theatres. his year’s summer session will be held in the Francis W. Parker School, located near 
Lincoln Park and Lake Shore. For illustrated announcement address, Dept. 41 2944 Michigan Bivd. 
Chicago. 
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AT HALF THE PRICE OF JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL 


Miss Angelina Wray’s second book is of even more direct aid than was JEAN MITCHELL’S 
SCHOOL in suggesting methods of studying children while teaching them. 





“Do you really mean that you can teach multiplication or division 
better because you think you understand Tommy’s nature better.”’ 


Yes, Yes, VES! 


Tommy and Johnny, Dorothy and Marian, not to mention Isaac and Laura and 
Olive and Frank, are a few of the children with whom you become acquainted in 


GLIMPSES OF CHILD NATURE 


Price, Half a Dollar Postpaid 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 








STATE FLAG—ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL. 


Charlotte Barnes Bigelow. 
Wave over broad prairies, 
Dip to the sea, 
Swayed by soft southern breezes 
Proclaim Jubilee! 


Four epochs of men 

Have welcomed the sun, 
Have read a star-scroll, 

Yet their work is not done! 


‘*Peace’’ perch on thy standard, 
**Justice’’ poise thy scales well 

Lest the blue ‘‘Union’’ emblem 
To futurity tell 


Of a silver tongue palsied, 
Nor seers read aright 

Our promise of valor— 
We failed of our might! 


Renew in our hearts, 
Enthuse with their story 

The love and the zeal 
Inspired by ‘‘ Old Glory! ’’ 


There are wreathed asphodels, 
Songs in sad minor key 
For Illinois’ sons 
Of our proud century! 
THE NEW FLAG FOR ILLINOIS. : , 
May posterity point 


The newspapers have been giving Mrs. To the ‘‘ Twenty-first Star’’— 
Hugh 8. Magill of Springfield deserved credit Not, what we, may be— 
for being ‘‘the Betsy Ross of Illinois.’’ Mrs. But, proudly, we are! 
Magill made the first flag according to the " 
accepted design furnished by Wallace Rice From fair south to far north 
of Chicago. Our flag shall wave free, 
We take pleasure in publishing the follow- True as stars to their course 
ing poem by Mrs. Bigelow of Chicago: We pledge loyalty! 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


Offers to the Teachers of Illinois 


THREE SIX WEEKS TERMS 


Mid Spring Term, April 30-June 8 


22 New Classes Provided. 


First Summer Term, June u1-July 20 
74 Teachers. 129 Courses. 


Second Summer Term, July 23-Aug. 29 
24 Teacters. 54 Courses. 


qT he courses offered cover all the subjects 
of the elementary and high school programs, 
including special courses in:— 
Agriculture, Household Arts, Manual, 
Training, Commercial Branches, Music, 
Art and Design, Physical Education, 

Practis Teaching 

and 
Teachers College Courses in Education, 
Biology, Physics, Ceografy 
and Literature. 


q@ If an announcement does not reach you 
before March 24, WRITK FOR ONE, 





THE WESTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL ScHOOL 


OFFERS 


A MID-SPRING QUARTER AND 

A SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
@ Normal School Courses for High 
School Graduates. 

q Country School and Long Courses 
for Non-High School Craduates. 
@ Academic Courses for those wish- 
ing to complete a four-year High 
School Course. 

@Special Courses in Drawing and 
Desiga, Drawing and Music, History, 
History and English, Household Arts, 
Library Economy, Manual Training, 
Mathematics and Physical Science, 
Physical Education, Primary Work. 


and Science. 


TRAINING SCHOOL IN SESSION 


@ The Mid-Spring Quarter (12 weeks 
in length) opens April 30. 

@The Summer Term (6 weeks in 
length) opens June n. 


Write for Catalog. 
MACOMB, ILLINOIS 








THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


MID-SPRING TERM OPENS 
MAY 7TH 


By entering at this date and 
remaining until the close of 
the summer session, Aug. 2, 
a student may make four 
full-term credits. Spring 
Term opens April 2. 


By entering June 25, he may 
secure two full-term credits, 





For Catalogues, Bulletins or other information, 
address the President. 


H. W. SHRYOCK 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 








NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL ScHOOL 


This school offers, in addition 
to its regular school year 


A SUMMER TERM 


of Six Weeks 


BEGINNING JUNE 25 


Courses covering all phases 
of the public school are of- 
fered. 


@Theory is illustrated by 
class work with children in 
the Practice School. 


@A fee of one dollar is 


charged for the entire term. 


Send for Bulletin. Address: 


N.1.S.N.S., DEKALB, ILL. 











‘*The Teacher’s Growth in Service’’ 
Was the theme of Charles McKenney, 
President, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

At the conference on normal schools. 
Two things, said he, the teacher 

Must have acquired 

Before beginning to teach. 

One of these is sympathy with children. 
And with children’s human needs. 

The other is intellectual hunger 

And thirst after righteousness 

Which is satisfied only 

By continual study of the thoughts 
And of the deeds that stir 

The mind and hand to glorious action. 
With this human sympathy 

And intellectual interest 

Teachers will continue 

When in the work of the school 

To read the best books 

Of today and yesterday. 

They should seek and be given 
Opportunity to teach new courses 

And not always do the same subjects 
In the same way. To be fresh 

For this new work 

They should not teach so many classes. 
Every year each teacher 

Should work out some new problem 
Of the school or of society. 

This should be individual work. 

And then—is the millenium at hand— 
At least one semester in every three years 
The teacher should have 

Leave of absence with pay. 

To bring such conditions as these 
Make your part of it your rule 

And begin in the summer school. 








EASTERN ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


THE SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 18 


Provisions are made for: 


1. Teachers of experience seeking to 
enlarge their professional or academic 
knowledge. 


2. Those preparing to teach in 
schools that follow the Iflinois Course 
of Study. 


3. Those taking regelar work for 
gtaduation from the Normal School. 


Advanced work for experienced 
Teachers. 

The subject matter and method 
of the State Course of Study for 
beginning teachers. 

Strong professional and cultural 
studies, training school classes, 
and lectures on school goveramcat 
for all students of education. 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 18 — JULY 27 


Address 


E. 1. S. N. S , CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 
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Twenty-Second Annual Session 


The New School of Methods in Public School Music 
July 21st - - August Ith 
Francis Parker School, 330 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


For twenty-one years this school has offered to SUPERVISORS and GRADE TEACHERS professional work of 
the highest type, which is presented by recognized leaders in the public school music field. 


FACULTY 1917 
ELEANOR SMITH—Author of Eleanor Smith Music J. BEACH CRAGUN-—School of Education, University 


Series. of Chicago. 
ADA: BICKING—Supervisor of Music, Evansville, Ind. BARBARA RUSSELL WHELPLEY—of LaCrosse, 
BESSIE MILLER—Supervisor of Music, Kansas City, Wisconsin. 

Kansas. WILL H. LEBO—Supervisor of Music, Hamilton, Ohio. 


CHAS. H. WHITE—Supervisor of Music, Bay City, RUTH BAUSHKE—University High School, University 


Michigan. 


For catalogue giving full information address 


of Chicago. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


American Book Company 
330 East 22nd St. Chicago, Illinois 











Diploma 
Makers 


FOR FIFTY YEARS 


qIt costs you no more to 
have us make your Diplomas 
than it does to have them 
made in the “careless’’ way. 


@ We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 
than all other houses combined. 
Instead of trying to see how easily 
we can get them through our plant, 
we strive to see how we// we can 
execute each order. 

Write todap for our samples and f ~~ liet. 

Send a sample of your present diploma, if 

possible, for helpful criticiem. 
@The demand for high grade printing 
from towns which are too small to sup- 
port a large plant has led us to establish 
an efficient mail order department. We 
will be pleased to work with you in pro- 
ducing your Year Books, Commence- 
ment Programs, Annuals, Reports and 
Programs, where neat work is desired 


PANTAGRAPH 


| 
PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. | | 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS | 











Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 








SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 








the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 











The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch isfp0l-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big ) “erence between our shades and the 


other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 














| 





